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Memorabilia. 
[% the Antiquary for December, which is a 
distinctly good number, will be found a 
paper about the Sahara by Mr. E. Bovill. 
The principal question discussed is whether 
or no the climatic conditions of North Africa 
have undergone change within historical 
times. In pre-historic times, as is now weli- 
known, the region supported a population 
whose remains attest a relatively high degree 
of civilisation. Climatic change long ago 
rendered this impossible, and it has been 
widely believed that encroachment of the 
desert is still proceeding. Evidence for this 
is sought in failing wells and vanishing 
oases. Mr. Bovill, however, shows that these 
deteriorations—which do occur—come from 
modern neglect and not from natural desicca- 
tim. If springs were more numerous and 
more liberal in Roman times it was because 
a body of Roman engineers was told off to 
attend to them. The evidence of the rivers 
in this regard is interesting: the Roman 
bridges were of the same span as would now 
be needed, and no more, and the Roman fords 
indicate that the rivers then were not deeper 
than they are now. The author—following 
Gsell—lays on the Romans the blame for the 
extinction of fauna—of the elephant in par- 
ticular—which has been often imputed to pro- 
gressive desiccation. Where, as in the West- 
ern Soudan, desiccation may be taken to be 
a true cause of depopulation, it is not 
entirely climatic, but represents in great 
Measure damage done by the shifting culti- 
vator, who completely exhausts his tract of 
land and then ruthlessly clears for himself a 
new tract, with fire and steel. In the decay 
of the oases political unrest has borne part, 
as has also the cessation of the slave trade, 
which has removed negro labour from them. 
On the whole, though perhaps since Roman 
times the rainfall in North Africa 
slightly decreased, it is maintained that 


A 


has | , tl 
' now arrived at William Byrd ITI. 


' climatic conditions over, and on the borders 


of, the Sahara, have been virtually the same 
throughout all known human history. 

The number contains some fine photographs 
from the air, notably one of Arundel Castle. 


N the Quarterly Journal of the New York 
State Historical Association, in an article 
by Miss Alta M. Ralph on the Chassanis or 
Castorland Settlement, Marc Isambart 
Brunel makes his appearance. He was 
found at Albany in the autumn of 1793 by 
two French commissioners on their way to 
explore a new tract of country and take pos- 
session of it on behalf of the Castorland Com- 
pany. Brunel, then twenty-four years of 
age, joined them and was made captain of 
the expedition. A party of seven men, 
guided by Brunel’s instruments, they seem to 
have made their way from the Mohawk across 
to Moose River and thence downstream to 
High Falls. A minute relic of their passage 
was found above Lyonsdale many years ago 
in a_ silver spoon bearing the initials 
““M. I. B.”’ The year following Brunel was 
engaged on the survey of Castorland. 

This number contains a memoir of the late 
Emily Howland of Sherwood, Cayuga County, 
who died last June in her 102nd year. Of 
Quaker stock, she was from her eighteenth 
year a vigorous worker for the emancipation 
of slaves. 


HE first article in the latest number of the 
Virginia Magazine of History and Bio- 
graphy describes Green Spring House, the 
home of Sir William Berkeley, and later of 
the Ludwells and the Lees. A Ludwell co- 
heiress, sister to the Mrs. Lee through whom 
Green Spring passed to that family, married 
John Paradise, member of the Literary Club, 
to whom Johnson wrote a grateful, melan- 
choly letter from Lichfield in October, 1784, 
giving Boswell thereby occasion for a few 
words of praise ‘‘. . . distinguished not only by 
his learning and talents, but by an amiable 
disposition, gentleness of manners, and a 
very general acquaintance with well-informed 
and accomplished persons of almost all 
nations.’’ He was son of the British Con- 
sul at Salonica, by a lady of Macedonia. His 


| wife, these notes on Green Spring inform us, 


brought to Virginia the dining-table of his 
London house (Johnson dined with him on 
May 10, 1784, with a large company), which 
belonged lately, and perhaps still does so, to 
a member of the Galt family at Williams- 
burg. 

In the Letters of the Byrd family we have 
Of him 
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is stated that ‘‘ he was doubtless sent, as his 
father intended, to Westminster School.’’ 
However, we do not find his name in the 
‘Record of Old Westminsters.’ In England, 


it seems, he acquired a passion for gambling, | 
Sir W. Watson, of Bath, and Mr. Greathed, 


and there was a story current of his having 
lost £10,000 at a sitting to some great per- 
sonage. The editor of the family letters, 
gives what is an interesting reason for 
scouting the tale, the belief that no North 
American colonist ever had, in 


“such an amount to check on.’’ Returned 


to Virginia William Byrd distinguished him- | 


self as a soldier, and, on the breaking out of 
the War of Independence, adhered for some 
time to the old Government. The editor goes 
so far as to say of him that he was “‘ in some 
respects the superior of General Washington, 
and in none his inferior,’’ and there is a 
tradition that he was offered the command 
of the Virginia forces. He seems to have 
been one of those persons around whom, to 
the onlooker inexplicably, legends spring up 
and grow. 


HE London County Council sends us Parts 
liv and lv of their record of the Indica- 
tion of Houses of Historical Interest in Lon- 
don. In the former are notes of the tablets 
commemorating the residence of Arthur 
Onslow at 20, Soho Square; the birth of Pal- 
merston at 20, Queen Anne’s Gate (1784) and 
the residence of Samuel Richardson and Sir 
FP. Burne-Jones at No. 111, North End Road, 
Fulham. The other records tablets fixed at 
110, Hallam St. (birth of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti); 45, Stanhope St. (birth of Wil- 
liam Charles Macready); 12, West Hill, 
Sydenham (residence of Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton) and 58-60, Victoria St. (residence of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan). 


PERSONAL record of the American Revo- 
jution is promised by Mr. Humphrey 
Milford for the Harvard University Press, 
entitled ‘The Mackenzie Diary,’ by Lieut.- 
Colonel Frederick Mackenzie. Part of this 
journal, describing the events at Lexington 
and Concord on April 19, 1775, was issued a 
few years ago under the title ‘A British 
Fusilier in Revolutionary Boston.’ The pre- 
sent volume includes that section as well as 
the remainder of the diary, which was kept 
by the author throughout the years between 
1775 and 1781. 


RS. LUBBOCK writes from Observatory | 
House, Windsor Road, Slough :—‘‘ I am 
collecting material for a personal biography | 
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hardly any letters have been preserved. It | 


London, | 
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of my grandfather, Sir William Hersche] 
the astronomer, and I think it possible that 
some hithertc unpublished letters written by 
him may be in private collections of auto- 
graphs. The letters I am _ particularly 
desirous to trace are those to his great friends 


of Guy’s Cliff, Warwick. Should any 
descendants of either of these gentlemen have 
any letters of Sir William Herschel in their 
possession I should be very glad of permission 
to see them.”’ 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Universal Spectator, and Weekly 
Journal. Saturday, December 20, 1729. — 





London. The Ladies now wear Lappits to 
their Gause Heads work’d with Aces of 
Spades, Hearts, Diamonds, and Clubs, and 
call them Quadrille Heads, 


We hear that Mr. Gay has a Comedy (The 
Wife of Bath Alter’d) now in Rehearfal at 
the Theatre Royal in Lincoln’s Inn Fields; 
where will alfo be prefented this Seafon, a 
Scotch Opera, by Mr. Mitchel: The Scene 
of this Entertainment is in the Highlands, 
the Times all Scotch, and the Drefs fuited to 
the Custom of that Country. 


Mr. Phelps, the famous Bell-Founder in 
White-chappel, has Orders to caft a Sett of 
Hight Bells for the New Church in §Spittle 


Fields. The Timber-Work and Frames are 
now making in the Belfry of the faid 
Church, The Tenor is to be 36 hundred 
weight. 


By a Gentleman came laft Tuefday in the 
Afternoon from Maidenhead in Berks we are 
informed, that the Waters are fo much out 
thereabout, that the Roads are fcarce paff- 
able; and that Mr. Hamarton, an Inp- 
Keeper at Cookham, a Town about three 
Miles distant from thence on the Thames 
Side, having Bufinefs at London, fet out on 
his Journey laft Saturday, and depending 
upon his Knowledge of the Road-way by the 
Thames Side, ventur’d too far into the Water 
and was carried away together with his 
Horfe, by the rapidity of the Stream, and 
driven down the River as far as Bray, where 
with great Difficulty he got on Shore; and 
had he not been a very {trong Man, and well 
mounted, he had inevitably been drowned. 
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Literary and Historical, 
Notes. 

THE MYTH OF THE SOBIESKI 
STUARTS. 


[‘ all matters genealogical, Burke’s ‘ Peer- 
age’ is now a model of accuracy. Bogus 
pedigrees and fabulous descents have been 
expunged from its pages and to all that it 
records are now applied the principles of 
historical criticism. Yet its powerful and 
almost official support is given to one of the 
most amazing and obstinate impostures of 
history. Under the title ‘ Marquess of 
Waterford’ it is stated that in 1822 Mrs. 
Anna Gardiner, daughter of the Right Hon. 
John Beresford and niece of the first Mar- 
quess, married secondly ‘‘ Charles Edward 
Stuart, Count d’Albanie.’’? Her second hus- 
band’s title is unknown to the peerages of 
Europe, having been at best a personal 
incognito entirely disused after the death 
of the Young Chevalier in 1788. Moreover, 
in the marriage register the bridegroom 
described himself as ‘‘ Charles Stuart Allan, 
youngest son of Thomas Hay Allan of Hay.” 
Burke thus ignores the official marriage 
record! in order to support what may be called 
the Sobieski-Stuart Myth. Again, under 
“Farl of Erroll,’’ Burke notes the marriage 
in 1874 of Lady Alice E. M. Hay to ‘“‘ Charles 
Edward Stuart, Count d’Albanie.’’ The 
names may in this case agree with those on 
the marriage record at Somerset House, but 
they cannot be the baptismal names of the 
bridegroom or the surname he inherited. 
Colonel ‘‘ Stuart’? was born in 1824, when 
his father was known as Charles Stuart 
Allan. Again, one must protest at Burke’s 
according the Colonel the title of Count 
d’Albanie. 

In recent years there have been mysteriously 
frequent references in the press to the 
romantic and successful imposture, the story 
of which explains (though it cannot justify) 
Burke’s lapse from critical judgment. In 
July, 1925, the Daily Mail thus reported a 
case in the Probate Court :— 

A Srvuarr Estate. 
Probate Div.—The President, Lord Merrivale. | 

The Hon. Victor Russell applied for a grant | 
of letters of administration in the estate o | 
Miss Marie Stuart, of Belgravia, S.W., who | 


1See also announcement of the marriage in 
Blackwood’; Maguzine for November 1822. 
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/ tion to be made by motion to the 
' Court next Monday on behalf of Colonel Alfred 


| grandfather was the Charles 
| changed to Allan) referred to above as Mrs. 
‘Gardiner’s second husband. The Daily Mail 
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died in 1873, leaving surviving her father, 
Charles Edward Stuart, Count D’Albaine; one 
brother, Charles Edward Stuart, afterwards 
known as Count D’Albaine, and two sisters, 
Clementina Stuart and Sobieska von Platt. 

Only the last named left a child the pre- 
sent applicant Col. Alfred Edward Charles 
Maria William von Piatt, a Czecho-Slovakian 
subject. 

His Lordship: Nothing depends, I presume, 
in this case on the line of succession between 
the parties here named of the royal house of 
Stuart? 

Mr. Russell: No, my lord. They were direct 
descendants, he added, and had familiar names. 
[italics mine, ] 

His lordship made the order asked for. 

This report had been preceded a few days 
earlier by the following in the same 
journal :—- 

Count’s Cat. 

Reputed descendant of the “ Red Eagle.” 

A romance of history lies behind an applica- 
Probate 


von Platt, an honorary colonel in the Czecho- 
Slovakian army, asking that letters of admin- 
istration of the estate of a Marie Stuart his 
aunt. be granted to his attorney in London, 
Mr. Maurice Barry O’Brien. 

There is a certain portion of a fund_in the 


| Chancery Court to which Colonel von Platt is 


making claim. Colonel von Platt is the grand- 
son on his mother’s side of Charles Edward 
Stuart, Count D’Albanie, who died in 1880 in 
France, and who claimed to be a direct descen- 
dant of the Stuarts of England. 

Count D’Albanie was a son of James Stuart 
of Scotland, the lolair, or Red Eagle of the 
Highlanders. The count in his youth was a 
child of France. He fought under the Eagles 
at Waterloo, and Napoleon invested him on 
the field of battle with the Grand Cross uf the 


| Legion of Honour, for gallantry. [italics mine.] 


Count yon Platt is now the possessor of this 
decoration 


For the greater part of his life Count 
d’Albainie lived in Scotland, but after the 


death of his wife he was reduced to living in 
lodgings at Pimlico, where his tall, bemedalled, 
eccentrically dressed figure became well knowa., 
Daily Mail, July 1925. 

Miss Marie ‘“‘ Stuart’’ died in 1873 in 
comparative poverty. Half a century later 
letters of administration in her estate are 
applied for and the case used as a means of 
reviving and advertising the claims of the 
Sobieski-Stuarts, whose story must be briefly 
recounted. The Hon. Victor Russell accepted 
their use of the royal name as proof of Stuart 
lineage, regardless of our law and practice 
in the change of names and of the earlier 
aliases of the family. Colonel von Platt’s 
Allen (later 
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can hardly have verified its information, for 
Allen’s father was Lieut. Thomas Allen, R.N., 
and not ‘‘ James Stuart of Scotland.” He 
was never a ‘‘child of France,’’ never 
““fought at Waterloo,’’ nor was he ever 
decorated for such treasonable action. Each 
statement may be shown to be untrustworthy. 

Many can still recall the magnificently 
eccentric figures of the two brothers finally 
known as John Sobieski Stuart, Count 
d’Albanie, and Charles Edward Stuart. 
Though living in modest Pimlico lodgings the 


brothers, clad in foreign uniform or in the | 
8 


royal Stuart tartan and wearing their entire 
collection of bought decorations, aped the 
royalty of comic opera. Yet many a London 
hostess received them as veritable Stuart 
princes. Actually the grandsons of Admiral 
John Carter Allen,? they claimed and were 
acclaimed by the credulous to be the legitimate 
grandsons of Prince Charles Edward and his 
Consort, Louisa of Stolberg-Gedern. 

The story is indeed a romantic one as they 
themselves tell it in the ‘ Tales of a Century ; 
or Sketches of the Romance of History 
between the Years 1746 and 1846’ published 
in Edinburgh in 1847 — a pseudo-historical 
work, with copious notes, by ‘‘ John Sobieski 
and Charles Edward Stuart.’’ The tales are 
three in number and concern the birth, youth 
and marriage of the same individual, usually 
referred to by the Gaelic name of Iolair 
d’hearg or Red Eagle. In the first tale, en- 
titled ‘The Picture,’ a youth named Mac- 
donnell of Glendulochan in 1831 visits in 
Westminster a Jacobite centenarian, Dr. 
Beaton, who reveals to the youth the secret 
recounted in the tale. In 1773 the doctor, 
in his journeyings in Tuscany, was passed 
one day on the road by a carriage and four 
with footmen in scarlet livery, driven at full 
speed and having seated therein one whom 
the doctor recognised as Prince Charles him- 
self—‘‘ the same eagle-featured, royal bird, 
which I had seen on his own mountains, when 
he spread his wings towards the south.” That 
same evening, in St. Rosalie’s Convent 
Church, a stranger begged him to come and 
attend a lady in need of his professional help. 
As secrecy was essential he would be taken 
in a closed carriage and blindfold, but he 
would be handsomely rewarded. Only when 
he heard that the matter intimately con- 


2d. Oct. 2. 1800. For obituary notice see 
Gentleman’s Magazine, October 1800. In his 
will dated 11 Feb. 1800 he definitely refers to 
Thomas Allen as ‘‘ my son.” The latter also 
describes himself as ‘son of Admiral Allen ” 
in announcing his in the 


own marriage 


Gentleman’s Magazine, October 1792. 


cerned ‘‘one who was once the dearest to 
his country and his cause ’’ did he consent, 
Thus he found himself in due course in g 
‘splendid saloon hung with crimson velvet” 
in a magnificent palace where he learnt he 
was to attend a lady in her confinement, 
though the child had unfortunately been bom 
just before his arrival. Later, when writing 
a prescription for his patient, he saw on the 
dressing-table what in the author’s words he 
described as ‘‘ an exquisite miniature of my 
noble, my unfortunate, my exiled Prince, 
Charles Edward,’’ with whom he had fought 
at Culloden. The doctor was filled with 
amazement, but it is difficult to know why he 
should have been, unless it was at tho 
clumsiness of such a feeble literary device as 
this. Before leaving, the doctor was required 
to swear on the crucifix never to speak of 
what he had seen, heard or thought that 
night, unless it should be in the service of his 
king, King Charles — an oath which he 
appears to have broken in his dotage—and to 
leave Tuscany that night. Later, at an un- 
named port, Dr. Beaton saw a large vessel 
flying the British flag and commanded by a 
Commodore O’Haleran. Soon he saw a horse- 
man approaching, whom he recognised as the 
man who had guided him from St. Rosalie’s 
Church to the palace of mystery, followed by 
a small closed carriage. From the latter a 
woman with a babe in her arms descended, 
a boat pushed off from the ship and the 
woman and child were taken aboard. 

The Scottish Highlands are the scene of the 
second tale, entitled ‘ The Red Eagle.’ The 
same MacDonnell of Glendulochan is discuss- 
ing with a herdsman a mysterious stranger 
whom folk called Iolair d’hearg or the Red 
Hagle but whose servant—most injudiciously 
it would seem—called him Altesse Royale. 
His name was said to be Captain O’Haleran, 
son of ‘‘ auld Admiral O’Haleran who... 
should be Yearl of Strathgowrie’’ (p. 119). 
Later an aged Highland chief on his death- 
bed salutes the lolair Dhearg as “ Royal 
Highness ’’ and reminds him that they last 
met at Culloden. As Culloden was fought a 
generation earlier it is difficult to see the 
historic value or significance of this senile 
confusion of persons. 

In the third tale, ‘The Wolf’s Den,’ set in 
the Derbyshire Peak district, the Iolair 1s 
expressly addressed as ‘‘ My Prince”? by the 
Chevalier Graeme, chamberlain to the 


Countess d’Albanie and the mysterious guide 


of the first tale. The Iolair is in love with 
an English maid, Catherine Bruce, whom he 
rescues when attacked by smugglers. Some 
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time after 1790 he marries Miss Bruce in spite 


of strong opposition to such a mésalliance on | 


the part of Admiral O’Haleran, now frankly 
referred to as his foster-father. 

The story was never properly explained by 
its authors, but ‘‘ Admiral O’Haleran ”’ 
rightful ** Yearl of Strathgowrie” formally 
disguises Admiral John Carter Allen, the 


writer’s grandfather, who is said to have | 


regarded himself as de jure Earl of Erroll. 
The youthful O’Haleran or Iolair Dhearg is 
thus his eldest son, Thomas Allen, and his 
bride, ‘‘ Catherine Bruce,’’ is 
Manning, daughter of the Rev. 
Manning, Vicar of Godalming 
‘D.N.B.’). 
that Prince Charles Edward’s consort, 
Princess Louise of Stolberg-Gedern, gave birth 
toa son in Florence in 1773. Fearing that 
he might be kidnapped or murdered by secret 
agents of the usurping dynasty, the babe 


Owen 
(vide 


was smuggled out of the country and handed | 


over to a British naval officer—presumably 
a trusted Jacobite‘—to be brought up as his 
own child. 

Not even the flimsiest circumstantial evi- 
dence was ever advanced to support this amaz- 
ing story, while its absurd impossibility was 
immediately exposed by the Quarterly Review 
(No. clxi. 1847). No historian could possibly 
accept the unsupported word of ‘‘ John 
Sobieski and Charles Edward Stuart.’’ The 
former had already, as ‘‘ John Hay Allan, 
Esq.,”’ published in 1822 a poem5 which he 
claimed was partly a transcription from ‘‘ an 
od MS. history of the Hays”’ and partly the 
composition of one Captain James Hay in 


1715. Unfortunately the verses, with their | 


unnatural association of Gaelic names and 
phrases with the purely Lowland family of 
Hay, are a manifest imitation of Scott’s ‘ Pib- 


roch of Donuil Dhu’ with a refrain based | 


on ‘The Campbells are Coming.’ In 1842, as 
John Sobieski Stuart, 


‘Vestiarium Scoticum: from the Manuscript 





3A certain William Scott, writing in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine November 1800, says of 
Admiral] Allen ‘“‘He was not only related to 


the Marquis of Salisbury and the Marquis | 


of Downshire, but Lord Hillsborough gave it 
as his opinion that the title of Ear 
to him, heing descended from the old Earl 
Hay in the male line.” 


4 Actually Admiral Allen was a Rockingham 
ug and thoroughly loyal to the House of 

gel (vide Gentleman’s Magazine, Novem- 
Tr, 4 


5Included in ‘The Bridal of Coalchairn 
and other poems.’ London (Hoopham) and 
Edinburgh (Tait) 1822. 


Catherine | 


The Tales therefore represent | 


he published his | 


belonged | 


| formerly in the Library of the Scots College 
at Douay: with an Introduction and Notes.’ 
The Scottish Society of Antiquaries sought 
| the expert opinion of Sir Walter Scott as to 
‘the work when submitted to them in 
transcript by the editor. This great authority 
declared that the style and dialect were 
utterly false—a most feeble and clumsy imita- 
tion of the genuine writing of the period and 
an absolute fabrication. Thus the world was 
| asked to accept the unsupported testimony of 
a literary forger in a matter of great 
historical importance. 

It will be evident that such a secret as the 
brothers claimed to reveal could not have 
been preserved from 1773 to 1845. Even Dr. 
| Beaton himself was alledged to have divulged 
it in his dotage, and he was merely one of a 
host who must have known had the Princess 
Louise been delivered of a child. The whole 
of the royal household at Florence, the page, 
footmen and mysterious messenger mentioned 
in the first Tale, the woman who carried the 
babe to the ship, the officers and crew (all 
Jacobites?) of the British man-of-war and 
also Sir Horace Mann and his service of 
highly efficient spies—all of these must have 
noted the pregnancy of the Princess and 
either seen or heard of the babe that was born. 
Then, too, there is the apparent silent 
acquiescence of the Princess Dowager of 
Stolberg’ (Prince Charles Edward’s mother- 
in-law) in the suppression of the glorious 
news of her grandson’s birth and later of his 
claim to the thrones of three kingdoms, in 
favour of the Cardinal Duke of York. 

The Allens never claimed any intercourse 
with the Stuart and Stolberg families, though 
the widowed Princess Louise survived until 
1824 and her mother until 1825—yet their 
principal stock-in-trade were their Stuart 
relics and heirlooms. Since none of the 
Stuarts even mentioned these alleged descend- 
ants in their wills,? the relics, if genuine, 
must have come over with the smuggled infant 
|in ‘‘Commodore O’Haleran’s’’ ship—a 
curious way of protecting the child’s identity 
from discovery. To hide the infant’s identity 
from the Hanoverian Court he was (with his 


6 Princess Elizabeth of Hornes. grand- 
daughter of Thomas Bruce. Earl of Elgin and 
| Aylesbury and widow of Gustavus Adolphus, 
| Prince of Stolberg-Gedern survived her husband 
| by sixty-eight years, dying in 1825 aged ninety- 

two. 
| 7 Prince Charles Edward left even the crown 
| jewels to his natural daughter—a clear indica- 
tion that he had no son—while his widow 
| left the mementos of her unhappy union to 
' her lover. 


B 
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ce 


genuine Stuart relics’’?) entrusted to an 
officer of the Hanoverian King’s navy and 
sent for safety to that very enemy’s own 
dominions and protected from the British by 
sailing in a British man-of-war! But even 
if this is credible—and it is worthy of note 
that Admiral Allen had retired from the 
Navy before 1773—was concealment likely or 
necessary? The late Professor Tout® wrote: 
‘Tt was not the wish of the French to see 
the Stuart line extinct, and Charles, on 
promise of a pension from the French court, 
married in 1772 Louisa Princess of Stolberg.”’ 
Again Mr. H. W. Vaughan, F.S.A.,9 says: 
‘“‘The union was obviously intended to give 
an heir to the Stuart prince.” The Allens 
claimed that it did so. In 1772 the marriage 
could be openly celebrated with safety and an 
heir frankly looked for. As no danger existed 
in 1773 which did not exist in 1772 the birth 
of an heir could have been proclaimed with 
equal publicity and safety. The Allens never 
explained why the situation was supposed to 
have changed so completely in nine short 
months. The sudden and presumably unex- 
pected danger from Hanoverian agents is an 
invention essential to this strange fiction.10 
The attitude of the House of Hanover to the 
supplanted dynasty was, however, surpris- 
ingly chivalrous. In 1791 Louise of Stolberg 
was even received at the Court of St. James, 
while liberal pensions were granted by George 
III to both the Princess and her husband’s 
brother and heir, the Cardinal Duke of York. 
On Jan. 10, 1824—only ten days after the 
death of the Pretender’s widow—there died in 
Italy the recognised heir to all the Stuart 
claims, King Victor of Savoy. The British 
Premier, Lord Liverpool, ordered public 
mourning on the ground that ‘‘ many people 
consider that he was the rightful King of 
Great Britain.’’ There was thus an oppor- 
tune moment for the publication of the 
Allens’ claims and an entire absence of any 
danger from the British government; yet for 
another twenty-three years the Allens held 
their peace. 

Bonaparte would doubtless have regarded 
a son of the Pretender as a valuable pawn in 
his campaign against England. In ‘ The 
First Lady Wharncliffe and her Family’ it 
is recounted that, when about to invade 





8 See ‘D.N.B.’ (Prince Charles Edward). 


9 See ‘Enc, Brit.’ (Albany, Countess of). 

10 The authors attempt to support it by notes | 
to their Tales, suggesting that Charles Edward | 
pe was frequently the victim of murderous | 
attacks. 
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England, Bonaparte sent for the widowed 
Countess of Albany," hoping that she might 
have borne the late Pretender a son whom he 
might make King of Scots in return for 
Scottish help against England. ‘‘ N’avez vous 
jamais eu d’enfant?’’ he enquired. ‘ Non 
Sire, jamais,” replied the Princess, “‘ C'est 
dommage, Madame,” said the disappointed 
emperor and abruptly left her. This ob- 
viously truthful reply, truer than Burke or 
the Daily Mail, shattered his hopes. Such 
an incident was evidently unknown to the 
brothers, who claimed to be that lady’s grand- 
sons and officers (at that very time) of Bona- 
parte himself. 

If Prince Charles Edward had left surviy- 
ing legitimate issue, the conduct of his 
brother, the Cardinal Duke of York, is inex. 
plicable. In 1784 Prince Henry Benedict 
deposited with his notary (and published in 
1788) a protest declaring his intention ‘“‘to re- 
claim to ourselves the right of succession 
belonging to Us to the kingdoms of England 
Scotland, France and Ireland, in case our 
most serene brother (which God forbid) should 
be no more” and referring to himself as 
‘* the true, last and lawful heir of Our Royal 
Family.’’ Here was both a challenge to the 
alleged assassins and a sufficient proof that 
the claims of Thomas Allen were a 
fabrication. 

C. Leo Berry. 
(To be concluded). 


THE KING’S SHIPS. 
CHARLES SERGISON’S LISTS OF THE 
Roya Navy. 


Additions and Removals to 1719. 
(See ante pp. 348, 367, 401). 


531. Tryatt, 14 (113)T. sloop. Built at 
Deptford by Jos, Allin. Added 30 Sept. 
1710. In 1740 Capt. H. J. Murray com- 
manded and in 1741 Com. Charles Saunders 
scuttled this ship by order dated 4 Oct., 
1741, whilst with Commodore Anson’s Squad- 
ron. Note.—There was a Tryatr, hoy (41)T. 
Sold at Plymouth to Edw4, Baileing for 
£225, on 13 March, 1712/13. 

532. Dervonsurre, 80 (1304)T. 3rd rate. 
Richd. Stacey and Jacob Ackworth. Added 





11 The widow of the Pretender—i.e. Princess 
Louise—and not, as the editor of that book 
supposes, the natural daughter. The latter, 
style Duchess of Albany, died years before the 
incident her recorde. 
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River, unsuccessful expedition, 18 Aug., 
1711; sold 1760. 

533. VacLeur, 24 (321)T. 6th rate. Re- 
taken by the Essmx, Capt. Leake. Added 13 
Dec., 1710. (See No. 423). 

534. CumBertAND, 80 (1308)T. 3rd rate. 


Built at Deptford by Jos. Allin. 
Dec., 1710. Flagship against Sweden, May to 
Oct., 1720; Re-built Woolwich, 1739; re- 
duced to 4th rate in Oct., 1748; Cuddalore, 
99 April, 1758; Negapatam, 5 Aug., 1758; 
action in East Indies, 10 Sept., 1759; sank 
at her anchors near Goa (Capt. Robert Kirk), 
on 2 Nov., 1760. 

535. Happy, 14 (114)T. sloop. 
Woolwich by Jacob Ackworth. Added 19 
April, 1711. As a ‘‘snow”’ she brought 
home Admiral Hosier’s body from the West 
Indies, 1726/27. (Note.—The ‘‘ snow ’’ was 


Built at 
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| by the WINCHESTER. 
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surveying the ports of Nova Scotia—viz., 
Torrington Port Wager, Frankland’s Har- 
bour, etc., from 1752 to 1735. 

543. Wuutine, 6, 6th rate (45)T. Taken 
Added 4 June, 1711. 
‘“Sold at a Publick Sale at the Office ’’ 
(Ord, 15 March, 1711/12), on 12 April, 1712, 
to Peter Ford for £36, 

544. Bucxrinenam, 70, 3rd rate (1065)T. 
Name “‘ altered from ye Revenge.’’ 16 June, 


1711. (See No. 341). 

545. Puoenrx, 24, 6th rate (273)T. Re- 
| duced from a fireship, 14 July, 1711. 

546. Soxepay, 24, 6th rate. Built at 
Portsmouth by Richard Stacey. Added 21 


the predecessor of the brig, which appeared | 


1830). 

536. Hazarp, 14 (114)T. Built at Wool- 
wich by Jacob Ackworth. Added 20 April, 
1711. Cast away and all the company lost 
on Conyhazard Rocks, off Boston, in New 
England (Com. Roger Green), forty men, 
14-guns (114)T. 12 Nov., 1714. 

537. Frerrett, 14 (113)T. sloop. Built at 
Deptford by Jos. Allin. Added 20 April, 
1711. Surrendered (Com. John Yeo) to 
squadron of Spanish vessels in Cadiz Bay, 
1Sept., 1718. 

538. SHARKE, 14 (113)T. sloop. Built at 
Deptford by Jos. Allin. Added 20 April, 
1711. (113 55/94)T. (Next of name built at 
Portsmouth, 1732). 


539. Moor, 54, 4th rate. Taken by 
[blank]. Added 2 May, 1711. She was 
captured from the French as Mavure, 60, 


by Warspite, 70, and Brepau, 70, 13 Dec., 
1710. Added 2 May, 1711. Sunk as a break- 
water at Plymouth, 7 March, 1715/16. 

540. Brisrotn, 54 (703)T. 4th rate. Built 
at Plymouth by Jno. Lock. Added 8 May, 
1711. Re-built at Woolwich, 1746, as 
(1021)T. Cape Finisterre, 3 May, 1747; men- 
tioned 1755 ; West Indies 1759; broken up at 
Plymouth in 1768 

541. Discovery Doccrr, 16 (82)T. 6th 
rate. Taken by the Canrersury. Added 18 
May, 1711. (No further certain mention). 

542, Scarsoroucn, 32 (416)T. 5th rate. 
Built at Sheerness, Jno. Bulter, Added 
23 May, 1711. Unsuccessful action with 


g., 1711. Reduced to hospital ship in 
August, 1742. Served at Gibraltar as a bomb, 
1726-27. Sold 1747-50, at (272)T. 

547. Guoucester, 54, 4th rate (714)T. 
Built at Deptford by Jos. Allin. Added 5 


Aug 


| Oct., 1711. Said to have been broken up 
1724? 

548. Launceston, 42, 5th rate (528)T. 
Built at Portsmouth by Richard . Stacey. 


Queen AnNE’s ReveENGE, 40 (ex-Guineaman), | 


commanded by the notorious Edward Thatch. 
He was captured by Lyme, 20, and Pear, 40, 
on 21 Nov., 1718. Capt. Thomas Durell was 





Re-named PRINCESS 
Lost as PRINCESS 


Added 17 Oct., 1711. 

Louisa (date uncertain). 

Louisa, in December, 1736. 
549. Port Manone, 20, 6th rate (282)T. 


Built at Deptford by Jos. Allin. Added 
18 Oct., 1711. 

550. GripratTER, 20, 6th rate (280)T. 
Built at Deptford by Jos. Allin. Added 18 


Oct., 1711.  Re-built at Deptford, 1727, as 
(374)T. Sold 1748. 

551. Ormonp, 54, 4th rate (703)T. Built 
Woolwich by Jac. Ackworth. Added 18 Oct., 
1711. 

552. Branprorp, 20, 6th rate (276)T. 
Built Woolwich by Jac. Ackworth. Added 
29 Oct., 1711. Lost (Capt. Erasmus Phil- 
lips) in St. Jean St. Luz Bay, Bay of Bis- 
cay, 28 March, 1719. 

553. Hrnp, 20, 6th rate (276)T. Built 
Woolwich by Jac. Ackworth. Added 31 Dec., 
1731. Mentioned May, 1716; wrecked off 
Guernsey (Capt. John Furzer), 7 Dec., 1721. 

554. Sranorse, 20, 6th rate. Built 
Portsmouth by Richard Stacey. Added 13 
Feb., 1711. Re-built at Deptford by Richard 
Stacey in 1727 as (374)T. Marked ‘‘ sold ”’ 
in Lord Anson’s list, 1747-50. 

555. Brpptrorp, 20, 6th rate. Built 
Deptford, by Jos. Allin. Added 14 March, 
1711. Mentioned 11 Nov., 1720. (Next of 
name appears to have been built at Ipswich 
in 1740). 

556. GartLANnD, 36, 5th rate (391)T. Was 
formerly the ScarBorovcH. Added 10 April, 
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1712. (See No. 276. See ante p. 223). 


557. Ross, 20, 6th rate (273)T. Built at 
Added 25 | 


Chatham by Benjamin Rosewell. 
April, 1712. 


558. Success, 20, 6th rate. (275)T. Built | Sheerness by Mr. Jno, Hayward. 
at Portsmouth by Richard Stacey. Added 29) 19 March, 1714. 
| of name built Deptford, 1740). 


April, 1712. Fought at Cape Passaro, 11 
Aug., 1718. (No further details). 

559. GreyHOouND, 20, 6th rate (276)T. 
Built at Woolwich by Jac. Ackworth. Added 
21 June, 1713 (sic). Nove: 


| 
| 


This vessel | 


appears to be placed out of order in Sergi. | 
son’s list, the date is probably 1712, not 1713. | 


Surrendered (Capt. Daniel Cundell), in St. 
Jeremy Bay (St. Jermyn’s Bay, according 
to some authorities), to a squadron of Span- 
ish ‘‘ Men of Warr,” 1 Sept., 1718, as 276)T. 

560. Srarorp, 12, 6th rate (86)T. ‘‘ Re- 
taken by ye Mepway and Ptiymourtn.”’ 
Added 3 July, 1712. She was the Srarorp 
Prize. (See No. 473). 

561. Apvice, 54, 4th rate (714)T. 
at Deptford by Jos Allin. Added 8 July, 
1712. (Command given to Capt. Lord 
Duffus, who had so gallantly defended vessel 
of same name the previous year). La Guayra, 
18 Feb., 1743; Puerto Cabello, 1745. 

562. FrversHam, 42, 5th rate 
Built at Plymouth by John Phillips. Added 
22 July, 1712. (The next of this name ap- 
pears to be Blackwall built ship of 1740). 

563. Rippon, 64, 4th rate (924)T. Built 
at Deptford by Jos, Allin. Added 23 Aug., 
1712. 


Built 


(561)T. 


29 Nov., 1712. 


569. Prince (1482)T. 

Names altered from Vucrory and 
TrYuMPH per order, 27 Aug., 1714. 
570. Lynn, 42, Sth rate (553)T. Built at 
Added 
(No further details; next 


571. Royll Grorer (1800)T. Formerly 
the QUEEN. 
572. Vicrory (1486)T. Formerly the 


Roy GrorcGe. Re-named per order 9 Sept., 
1715. 

573. Deacon, 54, 4th rate (703)T.  For- 
merly the Ormonp. Added 30 Sept., 1715. 

574. SpreDWELL, 20, 6th rate. Reduced 
from a 5th rate. Added 17 Dec., 1715. She 
was originally built at Lymehouse as a fire. 
ship; added 3 Apr., 1690. (See ante p. 223), 

Names ALTERED List— 
All to date 2 Jan., 1715/16. 

575. Princess (1570)T. to Ossory, 2nd 
rate. 

576. Prince Freperrcx (1110)T. to Ex- 
PEDITION, 3rd rate. 


577. Revence (987)T. to Swirtsure, 3rd 
rate. 

578. EpinpurcH (952)T. to Warspreut, 
| rd rate. 

579. Arcytp (703)T. to BoNaDvENTURE, 
4th rate. 

580. SouTHEertand (579)T. to Reserve, 
4th rate. 

581. Preston (681)T. to Satrspury Prize, 


| 4th rate. 
564. Mary, hoy, built at Plymouth. Added | 


‘* Mann’d out of ye Ordinary, | 


vide Plymouth Officer’s letter of ye 29th Nov., | 


1712, and emply’d to carry Anchors 
Sound Rd.” 

565. Transport, hoy or brigantine (100)T. 
Built at Kinsale (undated). 


to the | 


Repuctions To Dats, 8 May, 1716. 
582. Rupert, 4th rate (930)T., reduced 
from a 3rd rate. 
583. WuncHetsga, 30, 6th rate (414)T., 


| reduced from a 5th rate. 


She was built | 


by T. Chudleigh—appears to have been known | 


as Transport Licuter. After a very short 


period of service sold, 8 Jan., 1712/13, as | 


TRANSPORTER (sic), hoy (100)T. to John Fox 
for £225. Nore: — Sergison’s list gives 
Transporter Brigantine (100)T. ‘‘ came home 
from Kinsale.’ 
Childerstone for £240. This vessel appears 
to be the 1677 vessel (92)T. built at Sheerness 
by John Shish, 

566. DotpHin wellboat (32)T. Built at 
Portsmouth (undated). After a very short 


period of service sold 25 June, 1713. 

567. SrrarrorD, 54, 4th rate (703)T. Built 
at Portsmouth by John Phillips. 
June, 1714. 

568. Roy@l Groree (1486)T. 


Added 30 


Sold 11 June, 1713, to Jno. | 


| 
| 


584. Deryance, 4th rate (948)T., reduced 
from a 3rd rate, to date 24 May, 1716. 

585. Dover, 5th rate (604)T., reduced 
from a 4th rate. 

586. Sovurnampton, 5th rate (636)T., re- 
duced from a 4th rate. Both to date 24 May, 
1716. 

587. Carortna, yacht (196)T., reduced 
from a 6th rate. Built originally as Pre 
GRINE gally (196 84/94)T. at Sheerness, by 
William Lee. Added 21 Sept., 1700 (192)T. 
6th rate. She was reduced (as above) and 
re-named first Carotrina, later Royat Caro- 
LINA; re-built 1733 by Richard Stacey at 
Deptford—and in 1749 again re-built and con- 
verted to a sloop at Woolwich, by Thomas 
Fellows, being re-named PEREGRINE sloop as 
(229)T. in 1733. 

588. CHatHam (60)T. yacht, built at Chat- 
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ham by Mr. Rosewell. Added 18 July, 1716. 
She was the Commissioners’ yacht at Chat- | 
ham. Sold 1842. | 

589. Beprorp gally (410)T. fireship. Con- | 
verted from a 5th rate. Added 13 Feb, 
1716/17. Vigo Bay, 12 Oct., 1702; Velez 
Malaga, 13 Aug., 1704, said to have been re- 
built in 1709; mentioned July, 1710; unsuc- 
cessful expedition up St. Lawrence River, | 
18 Aug., 1711. (See p. 222 ante). 

500. Lime, 24, 6th rate (384)T.; reduced | 
from a 5th rate; added 19 Feb., 1716/17. 


591. GuUARLAND, fireship (391)T.; con- 
verted from a 5th rate; added 22 Feb., 
1716/17. 


592. SHEERNESS, 6th rate (359)T. ; reduced | 
from a 5th rate; added 28 Feb., 1716/17. 

593. VaLeuR, fireshop (321)T.; converted 
from a 6th rate; added 2 March, 1716/17. 

594. Loor, hospital ship (553)T.; con- 
verted from a 5th rate; added 14 March, 
1716/17. 

595. Ryr, 24, 6th rate (384)T.; reduced 
from a 5th rate; added 17 Jan., 1717/18. 

596. ExperIMENT, 6th rate (370)T.; re- 
duced from a 5th rate; added 26 May, 1718. 

597. Durs ey gally, 20, 6th rate (no tun- | 
nage given). Built at Deptford by Mr. 
Stacey. Added 13 Feb., 1718/19. Gibraltar, 
1726/27; Mediterranean, 1742; off Toulon, 
10 Feb., 1744. 

598. Poors, 8, fireship (3814)T. Con- 
verted from 5th rate; added 14 April, 1719. | 

Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 
(Concluded). 


HANGING LONDON. — 1. 423, Strand, | 
and 1, Bedford Street. This piece of the 
Old Strand”? in the Evening News, 12 
“The Lancet ’? having removed to ‘‘ Alliance 
House,’? 7, Adam Street, Adelphi, a typical | 
piece of Adam work. It is pictured in the 
“Sunday Times,” 20 Oct., p. 18. Max 
Pemberton wrote a useful article ‘‘ Good-bye 
Old Strand’ in the ‘‘ Evening News,”’ 12 | 
Sept., 1927, p. 4. 

2. Savoy Court, Strand. As John Street, 
Pall Mall has been absorbed in St. James’s | 
this must be the shortest street in Westmin- 
ster. It has within its limits an hotel, a 
theatre, a suite of offices, and a shop. The | 
statue of Peter of Savoy has been placed on a | 
new bridge of gleaming steel. Re-opened by 
the Mayor on 1 Nov., when he also unveiled 
seven plaques recording its history for five | 
hundred years. 


J. ArpDAGH, | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| the Emperor Charles V, 


| Gatewick, Steyning. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


‘““WENI, VIDI, DEUS VICIT.”? — This 

phrase, obviously a modest version of 
the familiar ‘‘ Veni, vidi, vici,’’ occurs on jet- 
tons of the sixteenth century, gnd by Knip- 
pinga, in his Facetiae Epigrammaticae (Ant- 
werp, 1672), p. 37, No. 32, is attributed to 
after his victory 


over the Saxon Protestants. Can anyone 


| give me the original authority on which 
| Knippinga founded his epigram ? 


F. P. Barnarp. 
TORME OR STORMES FAMILY. — A 


very uncommon name. A licence (Bis- 
hop’s registry, London) of 31 May, 1639 is for 
marriage between Edward Mann of Ipswich, 
Suffolk, widower, aged 48, and Elizabeth 
Storme of the City of London, single, aged 
40, at St. Olave’s, Hart Street. On 3 June, 
1639, Edward Mann and Elizabeth Stormes 
were married at that church. She was prob- 
ably the fourth of his six wives, and prob- 
ably mother of his daughter Mary, who may 
have been bapt. in London. 

The bride of 1639 may have been identical 
with Elizabeth (flourished 1630-32), only dau. 
and heiress of John Stormes, by Elizabeth, 
only sister’ and heiress of Clement Solfe 
(? Selfe), of a family connected with Caden- 
ham, near Lyndhurst, S.W. Hampshire. 

I should be glad to correspond with any- 
one interested in the Storme or Stormes 


| family. 


C. ParTRIpDGE, F.S?A. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


PARNEFOLD OF SUSSEX.—In the Vir- 

ginia records IJ find that the Rev. John 
Farnefold came to Virginia before 1670, and 
at his death in 1702 his will of record states 
he was a son of Sir Thomas Farnefold of 
In ‘ Visitations of Sus- 
sex,’ 1530-1633, p. 166, it is stated that Law- 
rence de la Chamber of Radmill in Com. 
Sussex, Knt., married Jane, sister of Sir 


| Thomas Farnefold of Gatewick, Steyning, one 


of the Gentleman Pensioners. Sir Thomas 
Farnefold was in the Long Parliament for 
Steyning, Sussex. 

Descending from the family through Capt. 
Farnefold Green, killed in the Indian upris- 
ing in this county of Craven (named for the 
Earl of Craven) in 1712, I am _ curious to 
know something more of the family in Eng- 
land, and to receive a blazon of the arms, if 
any. The name is so unusual that the 
United States Senator Furnifold M. Sim- 
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mons, a resident and native of this town, now 
the oldest member of the Senate, has been 
rallied no little on the name. 
Enrest M. GREEN. 
New Bern, 
North Carolina, U.S.A. 
UMPHREY SKELTON, UPHOLDER.— 
I should be glad to be told 
relating to the original of a mezzotint por- 
trait by Faber after Hysing. Bromley and 
the B.M. Catalogue of Engraved British Por- 
traits give this print as a representation of 
Humphrey Skelton, upholder, 1728, though 
there is no name on the plate and no date. 
Below is a six line verse commencing :— 
When Philosophic 
Mind, etc. 


Thoughts engage the 
oD Db 5 


AmBROSE HEAL. 


HE NEWTON FAMILIES AND 
THOMAS RODD (See 28. iii. 1735; 3S. 
i. 191). — The well-known bookseller Thomas 
Rodd purchased in 1847 a vast quantity of 
deeds, documents and letters formerly the 
property of and relating to Sir Isaac Newton 
and his family, to Sir John Newton of Barrs 
Court, Glos., to the Newtons of Somerset and 
the Newtons of Hador” and Gunnerly and 
Culverthorpe, Lincoln. 

Upon the death of Thomas Rodd the New- 
ton papers were dispersed by auction in 
various lots. Some of these papers were pur- 
chased by the late Canon Ellacombe of Bit- 
ton, near Bristol, the author of the ‘ His- 
tory of Bitton,’ and a large number were also 
purchased by Lord Monson, but the names 
of the purchasers and the present where- 
abouts of the immense collection is not 
known, a fact which was much deplored by 
the late Mr. Augustus De Morgan in his book 
on Sir Isaac Newton, published in 1885, and 
entitled ‘Newton, his Friend and _ his 
Niece.’ 

According to Mr. Morgan his friend, Mr. 
Libri, purchased some of the Newton papers 
at a sale by Christie and Manson in 1856, 
being Lot 938 of Belward Ray’s Sale. 

Some of the documents may possibly have 
be acquired by Public Libraries, but prob- 
ably the bulk are now in private collections. 

If any of the readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ hap- 
pen to know the present whereabouts of these 
missing Newton papers I and many other 
persons interested in the Newton families 
would be grateful if the required information 
were given and recorded in ‘ N. and Q.’ 


D. T. Newton Wave. 


The Volland, 


Lower Machen, Mon. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


anything | 
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EDIAVAL WAR- CRY: ORIGIN 
SOUGHT. — Can anyone tell me the 
origin of the formula ‘‘ Christus  Vincit, 
Christus Regnat, Christus Imperat,’’ or cases 
of it before the mid-twelfth century? The 
earliest occurrences I know of are in certain 
lives of Archbishop Lanfranc; also as a war- 
cry in the first Crusade; and in Geoffrey of 

Monmouth. 

Joun S. P. Tattocx, 

University of California. 

OHN WILKES BOOTH.—Two volumes of 

MS. memoranda have recently come into 
my possession. They comprise contemporary 
notes kept by one HK, Kemble, of letters re- 
ceived by him from America during the 
eventful years 1860-1865. 

Kemble’s practice was to enter up the news 
items from his correspondence as_ received. 
The entries include many vivid anecdotes and 
sidelights on the events of the Civil War. 
One special correspondent was John Wilkes 
Booth; their terms were intimate, and the 
letters received from Booth total forty-seven, 

After the assassination of President Lin- 
coln, Kemble writes as though he intended 
issuing a pamphlet in mitigation or excul- 
pation of his friend Booth. 

Can anyone tell me what pamphlets were 
published in England at the time about either 
Lincoln or his assassin? And where such 
pamphlets could be studied ? 

I hope to print a résumé of this new 
material, but wish to be quite sure first that 
Kemble did not put any of it in print him- 
self at the time. Any information sent direct 
would be appreciated. 

R. Denton. 

88 Acomb Street, Manchester. 


OUGHTON HALL, NORFOLK.—Is there 
any foundation for the statement that 
the original staircase was wagered, and, on 
the stake being lost, removed? If so, where 
is the staircase now? 
W. H. H. 
VANE ON ST. OLAVE’S, SOUTHWARK. 
--Can anyone inform me why the vane 
on the church of St. Olave and St. John, 
Southwark, is locally called the ‘‘ Louse’’? 
The Rector thinks it represents a comet. It 
is a gilded vane of the sun, with an arrow 
through the centre of it, and the spire, on 
which the vane is mounted, is a very unusual 
one, a sort of fluted column, tapering at the 
apex. 
I have made several enquiries, but cannot 
get a satisfactory reply. 
C. T. Sarre. 
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LK CUSTOMS: ST. BRIDGET’S AND 

ST. BLAIZE’S DAYS.—Are there any 
customs extant on St. Bridget’s Day, i.e., 
Candlemas Day, Feb. 2, and the eve of St. 
Blaize’s Day (Feb. 5). I know ends of 
Christmas candles are lighted in cottages in 
Cork on Feb. 2. Is this done anywhere else ? 
Also that in Donegal crosses of rush are made 
and put before cottage doors for St. Bridget 
to keep inmates’ from harm. I have read 
verses Of a modern Irish poet, on the green 
crosses of Donegal which I have unfortunately 
forgotten. Do the bonfires lit on the eve of 
St. Blaize still continue, or any other customs 
connected with his feast ? 

It seems to me the candles of Feb. 2, the 
perpetual fires of St. Bridget, the ‘‘ blazes ”’ 
of St. Blaize’s eve, are all rather mixed. I 
should be most grateful for any information 
on the customs of these days, especially those 


still surviving. 
F. M. VERRatt. 


UEEN CHARLOTTE’S TUMBLER. — I 
have a tumbler of rather thick, heavy 
glass, engraved on one side with the letters 
OR, surmounted by a crown. The other sides 
have hangings or a canopy depending from 


the brim; on the middle of these is the 
word CHELTENHAM. 
This tumbler was given to my mother 


nearly sixty years ago by a lady who held a 
very minor post at Windsor Castle, and who 
told her that it had belonged to Queen Char- 
lotte. Is it likely that this statement was 
correct? Why should the queen’s glass be 
marked ‘‘ Cheltenham’’? Is there any simi- 
lar glass on exhibition with which the tum- 
bler could be compared? I know nothing 
about glass, but the wreaths hanging from the 
canopy rather suggest the ornamentation of 
book-plates of the Late Georgian or Riband- 
and-Wreath period. 
G. H. Wurte. 


E GRIGNAN. — Can any reader tell me 
from what publication (a set of en- 
graved portraits) comes a reproduction by L. 
Ceroni, engraver, of Petitot’s miniature of 
Monsieur de Grignan? Blaisot was the 
publisher. What was the date ? 
OBSERVER. 


OMAN LEGIONS IN PALESTINE. — 
What legion was in Palestine at the 
time of the Crucifixion? What authority is 
there for the story that it was transferred to 
Britain, possibly introducing Christianity ? 
G. S. G. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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S?- GEORGE: LLOYD. — Sir Peter St. 

George, slain 1641, said to have been a 
nephew of Sir George St. George, Carradrum- 
ruske, Co. Leitrim, married previous to above 
date, Margaret, widow of Thomas Barton, Co. 
Fermanagh, and daughter of Thomas Lloyd, 
of Cloone, Co. Leitrim. She was born 1620/1. 
I would be glad of any information regarding 
the issue of this marriage. Perhaps Mr. H. 
FirzceraLp REYNoLDs might be able to throw 
some light upon it, in which case I should 
be extremely obliged to him. 

Wm. Luoyp. 


JILLIAM WHITE. — I am anxious to 

place William White in England. The 

following has been copied from the Thayer 
and Burton ancestry, p. 135: 

William White whose letter to Gov. Winthrop 
in 1648 bears indication of being: written by 
a man of considerable practical scientific 
knowledge came from Derbyshire, Eng. 1645 
under contract to work for Dr. Child of Boston, 
jJLass. 

From what place in Derbyshire did Wil- 
liam White come? He died in _ Boston, 
Mass., 1673. 

DT. 


OTHAM FAMILY. — This name both by 
itself and as a suffix to other names— 
e.g., Rowbotham, Winterbotham, appears to 
have been fairly common in Derbyshire and 
Notts, in which countries it also forms part 
of several place names. Have its origin and 
meaning ever been elucidated? My imme- 
diate purpose is to enquire concerning the 
antecedents and descendants of William 
3otham, of Derby, whose name appears 
among the list of those who contributed to 
the cost of the defence of the country in 
1588. Descendants, either direct or col- 
lateral, were living at Radbourne in the early 
part of the last century. I should be glad 
to be referred to any printed or other sources 
for information regarding the family. 


Bb. KR. ©. 


HOST SHIP OF THE GOODWINS, 
“LADY LOVIBUND.”’ — An article 
bearing the above heading appeared in the 
Daily Chronicle about 14 Feb., 1924. It 
said: 

The anniversary of the ghostly visitation of 
the Lady Lovibund sunk off the Goodwins in 
1724, was marked last night by a terrific gale. 
There was at least one wreck, but from en- 
quiries I have made, the legendary apparition, 
due every fifty years at midnight on Feb. 13 


this 


| was not seen. 


Tales have been handed down of 
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mysterious ghost of the Goodwins. It was last 
reported “seen ”’ in 1874. The Lady Lovibund 
is supposed to have been sunk with 50 persons 
on board, through the jealousy of a Deal man 
named Rivers, who to spite Simon Peel, the 
skipper, when he was celebrating his marriage 
to a pretty girl, got the ship steered on to 
the treacherous sands. 

In the middle of the wedding feast, the ship 
went down, and every 50th anniversary of that 
fatal 13th February night ghostly figures of 
the bridal party are supposed to have been seen. 

According to the enquiries made at Deal 
by the writer of the above article, no one 
appears to have ever heard of the legend 
before. 

Can any one inform me in what book this 
story originally appeared? Was there a 
vessel called the ‘‘ Lady Lovibund,”’ wrecked | 
in 1724, and whereabouts is there a descrip- | 
tion of such a wreck? Where is there an 
account of the mysterious ghostship having | 
been ‘‘ reported seen in 1874.” 

There is no mention either of the legend of 
the ship, or the wreck, in Pritchard’s ‘ His- 
tory of Deal,’ Laker’s ‘ History of Deal,’ 
Byng-Gattie’s ‘Memorials of the Goodwin 
Sands,’ Rev. T. Treanor’s ‘ Heroes of the 
Goodwin Sands,’ or his other two books, 
Clarke Russell’s ‘ Betwixt the Forelands,’ 
Elvin’s two ‘ Histories of Walmer,’ Gil- 
more’s ‘Storm Warriors,’ Harris Stone’s 
‘St. Margaret’s Bay,’ Richardson’s ‘ Frag- 
ments of History of Ramsgate,’ Bayley’s 
‘ Seamen of the Downs,’ or Pain’s ‘ Last of 
our Luggers.’ 

The story, instead of being ‘‘ handed 
down ”’ since 1724, would appear to be of | 
modern origin. Did it first appear in some | 
work of fiction, and if so what is the title and | 
by whom was it written? As no local his- | 
tories mention the legend, perhaps its author | 
may be known to some of your readers. | 


G. H. W. 


JOHN ADAMS.—Can anyone give me any 

information about my great-great-grand- 
father, John Adams? All I know of him is 
that he must have been born between 1770 
and 1780, and that he married Emma, d. of 
William Berrie, brother of Major Robert 
Berrie, of Kirkintulloch, He had _ three 
daughters, and his widow re-married James 
Smith Adams, who was no relative, I believe. 
I have the latter’s book-plate. He bore his | 
wife’s arms on an escutcheon of pretence. | 
A relative has given me a scrap cut from a 
book which has the following : 

John Adam, secretary to governments, in the 


secret, political and foreign department, Octo- 
ber 30, 1812 (absent). 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| Ralph Freman of Hamels Park. 
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In the margin someone has _ written 
‘“ Writers, 24 June, 1791.’’ The names fol- 
lowing are Samuel Swinton, collector of gov- 
ernment customs and town duties at Moor- 
shedabad, Oct. 50, 1813, and James Irwin, 
salt agent, Chittagong and Bullooah, June 
15, 1810. On the back are the names of 
William Leycester, John Ahmuty and Wil- 
liam Cowell. 

C. Roy Hupteston. 


(OW ER OF LONDON MOAT.—Mr. A. H, 
Blake, in a recent contribution to the 
Daily Mail, remarks that the moat at the 
Tower of London was filled with water till 
the time of the Duke of Wellington, who, 
finding the garrison constantly ill, guessed 
that the foul water was the cause, and had it 
drained. At what date was this done, and 


| what was the position occupied by the Duke 


at the time? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 


JAMES (ATHENTAN) STUART: 

BRAUGHING CHURCH.—In Braugh- 
ing Church, Herts, is a monument erected by 
a late Earl of Hardwick to the memory of Dr. 
Over the 
tomb are three medallion portraits of the 
Freman family; the models for these were 
exhibited in 1774, at the Free Society by 
Sheemakers, and were from drawings by 
James Stuart. Could any of your readers 
say if these drawings are still preserved, and 
where they could be seen, or whether an 
account of the unveiling ceremony appeared 
in the press of the period? 

H. C. 8. 


IPPINGE: TURNER.—Mary Tippinge, 
second daughter of Thomas Tippinge, of 
Cheetham Hill, by his wife Esther, daughter 
of Joseph Bancroft, of Manchester—they were 
married 24 Sept., 1741—married a William 
Turner. I should be glad if any of your 
readers could give me the date of William 
Turner’s birth and marriage, and also the 
name of his parents, and state whether he 
had any issue by Mary Tippinge. 
The Tippings family settled in the town- 
ship of Clayton-le-Dale, Co. Lancaster, dur- 
ing the reign of Edward III. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 


HILTON CHINE LEGEND.~—Is there any 
story or legend of the haunting of Chilton 
Chine in the Isle of Wight? If so, what is 
the story, and what form is the haunting 
alleged to take? 
Wicut. 
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ROBERT BRUCE.—Date and place of birth | 
of Robert Bruce (King of Scotland): I | 
see in the latest issue of the ‘ Encyc. Brit.’ | 
the place of birth of Robert Bruce given as 
Turnberry Castle, Ayrshire. What is the | 
authority for this statement? In Vol. i. of 
‘Knights of Edward I,’ by the Rev. C. Moor, 
itis stated that Robert Bruce was born at his 
father’s manor of Writtle, in Essex, July 11, | 
1274. 
B. B. E. 
MERICAN ARCHASOLOGY AND GEN- 
EALOGY. — Do the Americans publish 
journals on the subject similar to the English 
County Societies ? 


M. B. 

ATHANIEL HONE, PORTRAIT 
PAINTER. — Does any cash-book, or | 
other list of persons whose portraits were | 
painted by this artist exist? | 


P. DB: M. 


OEM ON STELLENBOSCH WANTED.—I, | 
I had thought, the first three months of | 
1920 or 1921 in The Times Literary Supplement 
there was an article on South African Verse | 
and a notice of a poem on “ Stellenbosch ” 
the University town near Capetown, The 
poem was of some ten or twelve verses, and 
etre of the quiet old oak-lined street, 
and the Dutch girls in old-fashioned dresses, 
and every verse ended with the refrain 
“Ancient Andrew van der Stel.” I[ know 
Stellenbosch well. As you doubtless are 
aware, Andrew van der Stel was the founder 
of Stellenbosch, and the town, which celebrated 
its 250th anniversary a few weeks ago, was 
called after him and his wife whose maiden 
name was Bosch. I have tried in vain to ob- 
tain this poem in the Cape Library and from | 
people at Capetown, 


Austin Kina. 
EFERENCE REQUIRED. — I am very 


anxious to obtain the words of a quotation 
or remark which appeared in a newspaper 
about 1900—(or 1899-1903). It was on the 
making of a Woman” and in it there was 
something about Foxes and the cooing of 


Doves. 
M. C. Bates. 


OURCE WANTED. — I am anxious to 
find out who it was that said on seeing 
aman being hanged: “There but for the 
grace of God goes. . .”. 
J. D. Donnas. 


[At 9 S. vii. 269 it is stated, on the authority 
of Dean Farrer, in the fourth sermon in ‘ Eter- 
nal Hope,’ that this was said by John Brad- 
ford. The passage runs: “ Pointing to a mur- 
derer on his way to execution, ‘ There,’ said a 
good and holy man, ‘ there, but for the grace of | 
God, goes John Bradford.’ ’’] 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Replies. 
DR. GEORGE CHEYNE OF BATH. 
(clvii. 406). 


A COPY of the Life of George Cheyne, 
M.D. (by W. A. Greenhill), 1846, is 
in the local collection of the Reference 


On 


Department, Bath Municipal Libraries. 


|p. 2 of this memoir it states that ‘‘ it is only 


known that he [Dr. Cheyne] had a_half- 
brother the Rev. William Cheyne who 
belonged to the Church of England and was 
for thirty years Vicar of Weston, Bath, in 
Somersetshire, where he died in 1767 at the 


| age of sixty-three.”’ 


In Collinson’s ‘ History of Somerset,’ vol. 
i. p. 162, the epitaph to the Rev. William 
Cheyne in Weston Parish Church is quoted as 
follows: 

To the left of the communion table, on a 
small plain tablet of white marble: 

“Near this place are deposited the remains 
of the Rev. William Chayne, A.M. who was 


thirty years vicar of this parish. And after 


| a life spent in the exemplary discharge of the 


several duties of a clergyman and a christian, 
died Sept. 6, 1767, aged 63.” 
The date of his induction is given in 
Weaver’s ‘ Somerset Incumbents’ of 1737. 
From Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses, 1715- 
1886,’ William is given as the son of James 
Cheyne of Methlick, Co. Aberdeen, gent. He 
matriculated at St. Mary’s Hall, 27 March, 
1732, aged 27 (called Cheyney in Mat. Reg.) ; 
B.A. 12 March, 1732/3; M.A. 2 May, .1733. 
Reeinatp W. M. Wricat. 


Weaver’s ‘ Somerset Incumbents,’ p. 299, 
shows that William Cheyne, A.M., was pre- 
sented to the Rectory of Weston-juarta-Bath 
by King George II on Sept. 8, 1737. 

Collinson’s ‘Hist. of Somerset,’ i. pp. 
161, 162 (ed. 1791) gives the monumental 
inscriptions in Weston Church of both 
George and William Cheyne. The later died 
in 1767, aged 63, so he was born thirty-three 
years after his half-brother. 

From Burke’s ‘ General Armoury,’ p. 192, 
it seems that the Doctor received a grant of 
Arms from Heralds’ College in 1720, being 
the old coat of Cheyne of Co, Aberdeen, dif- 


| ferenced with a bordure ermine. 


The ‘D. N. B.’ states that the Doctor left 
an only son, John, who died Vicar of Brig- 
stock, Northants, in 1768. I should be inter- 
ested to hear whether this John or his uncle 
William have any descendants in the male 
line living now. 

F. B. Prrpravx. 
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I gave the information at cliv. 88 that 
your correspondent seeks. The Vicar of All 
Saints’, Westgn, near Bath, was ‘‘ Will. 
Cheyne, A.M., 1737-1767.’’ 

I might record here an instance of the name 
Cheney that occurs in the Patent Roll of 
Elizabeth (958. m (15). 26.) concerning a 
grant for the Dean and Prebendaries of the 
Collegiate Church of St. Peter Westminster, 
viz.—‘‘ Richard Cheney, Bachelor of Holy | 
Theology, made fourth Priest Prebend.”’ 

G. W. Wricur. 
E COURCY FAMILY (clvii. 407).—As I 
venture to think that none of your 
readers who is a real student of our feudal 
history will find fault with plain speaking 
where such becomes really needful, I feel | 
bound to say that your correspondent Dr. Har- 
courT-Batu cannot be congratulated on his 
contribution under this head, for he has only 
added a fresh example in it to the already too | 
numerous fictions fastened upon this long- | 
suffering family in our peerage-books and 
elsewhere. His initial, authoritatively-worded 
statement involves the assumption that De 
Courcy and de Coucy are one and the same 
family, and that the De Courcy took their 
name from Couci-le-Chateau (Aisne). That 
is not the case at all. They were Normans 
from Curecy (Canton Evrecy) in Calvados, 
no less than 160 miles due west of Couci. We 
have visited both. 

Not to have been aware of this makes it 
certainly Jess surprising, but not less palat- 
able, that fiction No. 2 becomes incontin- 
ently begotten. He continues: ‘‘ The original 
name of the family appears to have been 
Gines.’’ Such an idea can only have been 
conceived by mis-reading the marriage and 
date of Enguerrand III de Couci’s heiress, 
Alix, with Arnoul TIT, Comte de Guines. But 
that was in the late thirteenth century, long 
after the period of John E. of Ulster and 
Henry II. Guines, therefore, had nothing to 
do with ‘‘the original name’”’ of either 


family. Then follows the explicit statement 
qualifying ‘‘the descendants of John de 
Courcy, E. of Ulster’? (who most probably 


died without issue), that several of the family 
(i.e. Gines=de Courcy) were created Barons. 
But it is certainly a relief, after this, to 
find that some of those great men “‘ adopted 
the Trish name of MacPatrick,’’ and ‘‘ seem 
to have thrived very well in Treland.’’ 


This, however (somewhat airily), leads the 
writer but too fatefully to his oracular Edict 
of Nantes and a mysterious Huguenot family 
in Gloucestershire, and ‘‘my friend Baron 
von Hardenberg, a naturalised Englishman.”’ 
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' correctly stated. 


| Kevelioc; (7, 


DEeceMBER 21, 1929, 


Even this should probably be Hodenberg. 
No doubt, some of us who had hoped, quite 
mistakenly, that we had begun to know at 
least something about De Guines and De 
Couci, as well as about the totally unrelated 
de Courcy, would like to know what is to be 
the illuminating answer to the concluding 
question raised in Dr. H. Bartn’s query, 
namely—‘‘ What is the present status of the 
Irish branch of this family ?’’ and we should 
await the learned answer with singular 
interest, but that we too-highly value your 
time and space. 
Dr Fuentes. 
HE GARB IN HERALDRY (elvii. 404).— 
If the basis for investigating this is to be 
the Earls of Chester, their order should be 
If we begin with (1) 


Gherbod, who was no real Earl, the order is 


(2) Hugh, d. 1109 (not 1101); (3) Richard 


(omitted); (4) Ranulph le Meschin; (6) 
Ranulph de Gernon (omitted); (6) Hugh 
not 6) Ranulph de Blun- 
deville; (8) John the Scot. But there 
is no evidence, so far as I know, except 
unsupported statements, that Hugh Keve- 
lioc bore a coat with six, or any, garbs. 
There is evidence of seals that Ranulph de 
Blundeville bore garbs and Planché states he 
was the first Earl to do so. He was born at 
Oswestry, sometimes called Blondville, Album 
Monasterium, Blanchminster, or White- 
church, and Planché suggests his wheat- 
sheaves were doubly allusive, ‘‘ blanch” 
being (he says) a kind of wheat, and ‘‘white” 
(wheat) occurring in one form of the place- 
name, This seems fanciful, but heraldic 
origins often were. 

Your correspondent alludes to Cheshire 
families who bore garbs by virtue of descent 
from the old Earls of Chester. Randle de 
Blundeville left no legitimate issue and one 
would like to know what these families were. 
In my opinion genealogy will not explain the 
common use of sheaves in Cheshire coats, 
which arose, in most cases, through feudal 
dependence or complimentary grant. 

R. S. B. 

SUNDAY FAIRS AND MARKETS (clvii. 

331).—Unless your correspondent confines 
his list to markets and fairs which, by custom, 
charter or Act of Parliament, were to be held 
always on a Sunday, I see no object in the 
collection. A market or fair was sometimes 
held on the eve, day and morrow of a Saint’s 
Day, others on a certain Church festival. 
others on the anniversary of the patron saint 
of the village church. In such cases, the fair 
day fell on a Sunday in some years, and in 
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others on a weekday. 
held in the churchyards on Sunday. ‘To 
collect instances like these seems useless. The 
same applies to fairs which happened to fall 


Markets were often 
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on Good Friday in any given year, or indeed | 
| and made a series of slow hops towards the 


on any other day of the week. 
‘ R. 8. B. 
‘UMBERWELL (clvii. 375), — Perhaps 
Cumbra’s Well, Cumberwood, Comberton, 
Cumbranwylle, and Comberworth are referred 
to the personal name Cumbra in ‘ The Place- 
Names of Worcestershire’ (Eng. Place-Name 
Soc.), 193. 
R. S. B. 
MMURING AS CAPITAL PUNISH- 
MENT (clvii. 243, 284, 299, 320, 337, 409). 
—On the side-issue of ‘‘erect interment,”’ 
Mr. ARMSTRONG may be reminded that ‘‘ bolt 
upright’ need not mean in a_ standing 
posture. See Chaucer, ‘ Prioress’s Tale,’ 159, 
and ‘ Reeve’s Tale,’ 274 and 345. 
The subject was dealt with at cliii. 297, 337, 
355, 392. Breccles (not Beccles), Norfolk, is 
one place mentioned. ‘ 


The method of burial mentioned by Mr. 
T. Percy ArmstroNG, as being usual in 
Mexico City, has its counterpart in Italy. 
In the great cemetery near Naples only the 
very poor are buried in the ground. The 
more wealthy families possess small chapels 
built over a vault. The coffins are placed in 
horizontal niches, very similar to those in 
the catacombs, and the opening is closed by 
acemented slab. In some cases niches are 
built all round the walls of the chapel above 
the level of the ground. In one part of the 
cemetery a high wall has been built round 
three sides of a square, and in this tier above 
tier of niches have been provided; those 
who cannot afford a separate chapel or vault 
can here purchase one niche in which the 
cofin is placed and the opening closed by a 
marble slab with an inscription. On the 
Giorno dei Morti (All Souls) it is the custom 
for a pilgrimage to be made to the Campo 
Santo, all the chapels are opened, the altars 
and monuments decked with fiori dei morti 
(asters, chrysanthemums, immortelles), 
candles are lighted and masses said. 

A. Hutton Raptce, Lt.-Col. 


| NOON-DAY GUN (clvii. 263, 302, 319, 


$36, 358, 410).—After the relief of the | 


legations in Peking in 1900, there was found 
in the Imperial Carriage Park an ancient 
Chinese cannon. This piece was selected as 
4 noon-day time-gun for the benefit of the 
Iegation quarter. Two nails were struck in 


| sentry on the main gate. 


| 
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the ground as nearly as possible on the 
meridian, and when the shadow of one fell 
on to the other, the gun was fired. 

The first time it went off an iron ball slowly 
emerged, to our amazement, from the muzzle, 


Being a Sikh, he 
observed its advance with all the stoicism of 
the Kast, and finally hopped over it as it 
crossed his path. His face was soon wreathed 
in smiles hen he heard our shouts of laugh- 
ter. The charge had been dribbled down a 
very large vent and the bore had been care- 
fully searched previously. If we had stood 
the piece on end, the ball would probably 
have rolled out, but we never thought of doing 
that. 
T. M. WaAxkEFIELD, 
LIEUT-COL. R.A, (RTD. ) 
(HAPEL PLAISTER (clvii. 390).—There is 
no doubt about the derivation and mean- 
ing of the second element of this local name. 
It is a worn-down form of the O.E. pleg- 


| stow, an amphitheatre, the shortening of the 
| suffix from stow to ster being caused by the 


| Meon, 


force of the accent on the preceding syllable. 
Pleg-sted, in its various forms, has the same 
meaning. 

A familiar instance of the name is the 
Plestor mentioned in Gilbert White’s 
‘Natural History and Antiquities of Sel- 
borne.” White says that the locus ludorum 
“is a level area near the church of about 
forty-four yards by thirty-six.” 

A nearly complete example of one of these 
amphitheatre is known as Perran Round, 
about 10 miles from Truro. It ‘‘is a cir- 
cular enclosure with seven rows of raised seats 
that could seat 2,000.’’ It is said that 
miracle plays were performed there. but we 
might omit the word ‘‘ miracle,’’ as other 
plays may have also been acted. 

S. O. Anppy. 


YURFEW BELLS (clvii. 370).—There is a 

slight error in the reference to the ringing 
of the curfew at Shaftesbury, Dorset. It is 
rung from S’. Peter’s Church, there being 
now no trace of St. John’s beyond a house 
so named. 

The curfew is also rung nightly at West 
Hants. In this village there is a 


| matins bell, which is rung at 6.0 a.m. in 


summer and 7.0 a.m. in winter. 
T.. M. Anstey. 
To the number of curfew bells rung in 


England may be added that of Halsall 
Church, near Ormskirk, Lancashire, where 


' the curfew has been rung regularly from Gun- 
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powder Plot Day to Candlemas. The junior 
member of the bellringers uses the tenor bell 
for the purpose. 

W. PoC. L. 


May I add to the long list given by Mr. 
Bacon Puriiips that of Lyme Regis. With 
the exception of ‘‘ war period,’’ the bell is 
regularly rung. 

Wyatt WINGRAVE, M.D. 
Hon. Curator, Museum. 


It is rung at the Tower at sunset and Gray’s 
Inn at 9 p.m. (W. G. Bell, ‘The Tower of 
London, 1921, 60-61), the latter is the hour 
mention in ‘ The Merry Devil of Edmonton ’ 
(1631). Cf. also ‘ The Curfew,’ a play, by 
John Tobin, 4th ed., London, 1807; Rees’s 
‘ Cyclopedia,’ vol. x. (1819); ‘ Couvre-feu ’ 
(H. Syer Cuming) Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. 
iv. (1849), 133-141; ‘Book of Days’ (R. 
Chambers), ii. 333-334; ‘ Curiosities of Lon- 
don’ (J. Timbs), 1868, 43-44. 

J. ARDAGH. 
THE RIGHT TIME (clvii. 390, 426).—Mr. 
ACKERMANN can get even more amusement 
out of this strangely cautious query by retort- 
ing in the summer months, ‘“‘ Do you mean 
Greenwich or Parliamentary time?’’ Some- 
times a meticulous accuracy can save its face 
without misleading the inquirer, by answer- 
ing, ‘‘ It is just going to strike six,”’ 
ever the hour or quarter may be. 
W. E. B. 


HE HON JOHN BYNG (1794) (clvii. 391). | 


—He was born in 1744, died February, 
1813. | Commissioner in the Stamp Office. 
Succeeded in 1812 as 5th Viscount Torrington, 
being grandson to the first Viscount, Admiral 
Sir George Byng (1663-1733). His uncle was 
the Admiral John Byng who was executed in 
1757. 

The Hon. John Byng’s wife’s Christian 
name began with a ‘‘B.” Their children 
were: — Captain George B., 6th Viscount 
Torrington; Edmund B., godfather of Kd- 


——___. 


ing the country. He was a great friend of 
Samuel Ireland, father of the Shakespeare 
fabricator, and wrote the reply to John 


| Nichol’s vindictive obituary notice of Ireland 


(see Gent.’s Mag., September, 1800, and the 
Supplement for 1800). Byng and his wife 


| befriended W. H. Ireland after he had fled 


| him. 


from his father’s house, both pecuniarily and 
by obtaining the hospitality of their friends, 
the Winders of Vaynor Park, in Wales, for 
Byng was a collector of stained glass, 
armour, and rare books. There are two or 
three allusions to him in ‘“‘ Chalcographi- 
mania,’? by Satiricus Sculptor (pseud. of 


|W. H. Ireland). 


G. Hitper Lists. 


M*LES STANDISH (clvii. 171). — Dr, 
C, I. Banxs remarks, at the reference, on 


| the amount of research spent on the ancestry 


or what- | 


| family in its varied branches. 


of Captain Myles Standish. A curious 
parallel is the case of Capt. Thomas Standish, 
one of the early settlers in Connecticut, and 
a contemporary of the Captain of Plymouth. 
His immediate forbears cannot be traced, 
A third case is the Thomas Standish, who 
much more recently emigrated (about 1842) 
to New Plymouth in New Zealand, and 
became the first magistrate of that district. 
He had been a solicitor in Pontefract; but 
his parentage and native place are unknown. 
A strange fatality haunts the Standish 
In England 


| they tend to extinction; in new countries 





mund Yates, the author; John B.; Gerard | 


Frederick Fynch B., nicknamed 
Byng ”’; Henry B., afterwards Colonel in the 


** Poodle | 


Austrian service and killed in the battle of | 
Salzburg; Anna Maria B.; Bridget Augusta | 


Forrest B.; Beatrice B.; 
Captain L. Cranmer Byng, who possesses a 
miniature of John Byng’s wife. 

John Byng made several tours in different 
counties, writing a separate journal of each. 


One tour was through Kent in 1790. Hej} twice in ‘ Twelfth Night.’ 


Lucy Julia B. | 
There are many descendants living; one is | 


they flourish. But in the Colonies they lose 
their pedigree. My biography of Myles 
Standish contains the deeds of his lost lands 
(see 12 S. vii. 339; and clv. 179); and since 
their discovery, and my researches in the 
Isle of Man, nothing else has been found 


bearing upon the matter. 
LE ROTI SOLEIL (clvii. 191, 229, 250, 303), 

—Someone who has time might look up 
the account of Louis XIV’s interview with 
the Dutch Ambassador, whose crime was 
that on a medal (or coin?) the Dutch had 
engraved a rising sun—which Louis XIV 
regarded as a defiance or insult. 

FE. H.-A. 


URIOUS HERALDRY IN_ BISHOP 
AUCKLAND CASTLE (elvii. 388). - 

‘‘ Sauphie Emp’rour of Persia.’’ This would 
seem to be the better known Sophy, under 
which title the rulers of that country were 
frequently referred to. Shakespeare uses it 
In Act II, v, 


T. C. Portevs. 


was fond of staying at the Sun Inn, Biggles- | when they have arranged to make a fool of 
wade, Beds, with his dogs, fishing and tramp-' Malvolio, by means of the 


sham __ letter, 
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fabian says: ‘‘I will not give my part of | 
this sport for a pension of thousands to be | 
aid from the Sophy.’”’ Again, when fooling 
Gir Andrew Aguecheek about the duel with | 
Viola, Sir Toby says: ‘‘ They say he has been 
fencer to the Sophy.’’—Act III, iv. 

r, B. BD: 


E HAMMOND FAMILY ARMS (clvii. 

403).—Henry VII mar. Princess Eliaabeth | 
Plantagenet and had Princess Mary, b. 1498; 
mar. first, Louis XII of France (s.p.); 
secondly, Sir Charles Brandon, Duke of | 
Suffolk, K.G. She had a co-heiress, Eleanor, 
who mar, Henry Clifford, Earl of Cumber- 
land, and left an heiress, Margaret, mar. 
Henry Stanley, Earl of Derby. Their son 
Ferdinando, Sth Earl of Derby, mar. Alice, 
dau. of Sir John Spencer of Althorp, and had 
Frances, a co-heiress, mar. John Egerton, 
lst Earl of Bridgewater, and had John, 2nd 
Earl of Bridgewater, mar. Elizabeth, dau. 
of William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle. 
Their second son. the Rev. Thomas Egerton, 
mar. Hesther, dau. of Sir John Busby, of 
Addington, Bucks, and had a third son, the | 
Rev. William Egerton, mar. Anne, dau. of 
Sir Francis Head, Bart., and had a co-heiress, | 
Charlotte Egerton, who mar. William Ham- 
mond, of St. Alban’s Court, b, 1721, d. 1772. 
Their descendant, the late Egerton Hammond 
of St. Alban’s Court, mar. Selina, dau. of 
Philip Barrington, of Ballyman, Bray, Co. 
Wicklow, by Elizabeth (his cousin), dau. of 
Ebenezer Shackleton, of Moone, Co. Kildare, 
and had one son, Douglas Egerton Hammond, 
killed in action in Flanders 24 May, 1915, 
and a dau., Kathleen Eleanor Hammond, who 
succeeded her father at St. Alban’s Court and 
is married. 

At the death of Queen Elizabeth the next 
heirs of Henry VII were the descendants of 
his daughters, Princess Margaret, wife of 
James IV of Scotland, and Princess Mary, 
wife of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 


F. R. S. M. 


“{LL ONE SIDE, LIKE BRIDGNORTH 

ELECTION ”’ (clvii. 391).—This saying 
is largely quoted from traditional history, 
and though Bridgnorth is connected with it, 
it might very easily apply elsewhere. It 
refers to the days of ‘‘ tied”? Boroughs, when 
ata certain election a Whig dared to oppose 
the two Tory members, with the result, it is 
said, that only one vote was recorded for 
the opposition candidate, and that one was 
is own. 
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Hence the election was all one side. | 
This occurred before the Ballot Act, in the | 
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days of open voting, and could not very well 
occur to-day. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


ILLIAM JONES’S ‘ BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES REFORM MINISTRY’ 


| (clvii. 372).—William Jones, religious writer 


and Baptist minister, was born at Poulton, 
Lancashire, in 1762. A paper in the Baptist 
Historical Society Transactions, volume vii., 
on the ‘ Notable Baptists,’ states that he was 
baptised at Chester in 1786 by the famous 
Baptist minister Archibald McClean, whose 


} life he wrote in 1823, and was the founder 


of the Scotch Baptist Church. In 1793 Jones 


| was a publisher and bookseller in Liverpool. 


Nineteen years later, in 1812, he went to 
London, where he was pastor of the Scotch 
Baptist Church at Finsbury until his death 
in 1846. 
A list of his works is to be found in th 

British Museum Catalogue and numerous 
entries are contained in W. T. Whitley’s 
‘ Baptist Bibliography.’ In 1846 his son 


| edited his ‘ Autobiography,’ which was pub- 


lished by Snow. 
H. M. CasHmore, 


UNDER FOLK-LORE  (clvii. 189). — 
Leonard Digges, ‘ Prognostication Ever- 
lasting of Right Good Effect,’ Lond., 1556, 
contains the following concerning thunder :— 
Some write (their ground [ see not) that 
Sunday’s thunder should bring the death of 
learned men, judges, and others; ay en, ag 
thunder the death of women, Tuesday’s thunler 
plenty of rain; Wednesday’s thunder the death 
of harlots; Thursday’s thunder plenty of sheep 
and corn; Friday’s thunder the slaughter of 
a great man, and other horrible murders; Sat- 
urday’s thunder a general plague and great 


dearth, 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


HE SERPENTINE, HYDE PARK (clvii. 
353).—Cf. ‘ The Making of the Serpen- 
tine,’ by W. L. Rutton, Home Co. Mag., V. 
(1903), 81-80, 183-195. The Times, 5 Nov., 
1925, states that the Serpentine now holds 
2,000,000 gallons, more as its level has been 

raised 9 inches. 

J. Arpacu. 


EFERENCE WANTED (clvii. 391). — The 
three lines beginning “I met murder on 
the way ” are the first, third and fourth lines 
of the Second Stanza of ‘The Masque of 
Anarchy.’ 
Caries A. Cook. 
[Several other correspondents thanked for 
kindly supplying this reference. ] 
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The Library. 


Acts of the Privy Council of England, 
1617-1619. (H. M. Stationery Office £1 lis. | 
net). 

‘ee volume has been prepared for publica- 

tion and the index to it compiled by 

Mr, J. V. Lyle, an Assistant Keeper of the 

Records. Among the first figures to appear 

is Sir Francis Bacon, upon his being sworn | 

Lord Chancellor of England “his Majestie 

having altered the title of Lord Keeper and 

made him Chancellor two dayes before.”’ The 

Council was a good deal occupied during these 

years with Ireland, with the affairs of the 

Merchant Adventurers, with the East India 

Company and with the Russian trade. Their 

London business may be partly estimated by 

the fact that seven columns of the index are 








devoted to entries under ‘London.’ Here 
will be found papers relating to the attainder 
and imprisonment of Sir Walter Raleigh, a | 
long account of the attempt to rescue him, 
some particulars of the inventory of his house- 
hold goods and other details concerning him. | 
In religious matters, there occur a few im- 
prisonments and deportations of Jesuits and | 
other Roman Catholic clerics, two instances of 
remonstrances from the Council upon conver- | 
sions to “the Romish religion,” and prohibi- | 
tions against travelling to Rome. Lancelot | 
Andrewes appears serving on the Committees | 
of the Council which had charge of drainage 
and management of sewers in different quar- 
ters. In February 1617/18 we have the Coun- 
cil’s letter directing his Majesty’s Lieutenants 
of the county of Middlesex to take measures 
for defeating an intended raid by London | 
appreintices on the Red Bull and Cockpit play- | 
houses. There is a warrant to the Treasurer 
of the King’s Chamber to pay 351. to Marcus 
Garrett, ‘“‘ picture drawer,” for four pictures | 
of the King, the Queen. Princess Elizabeth 
and Prince Charles which are to be sent to | 
the Duke of Radziwill. A like warrant for 
401. is to pay Isaack Oliver for three pictures | 
he made for the Prince. One of the most | 
interesting personages of whom we get a/| 
glimpse is Mary ‘Talbot, the dowager Countess 
of Shrewsbury. The warrant for her re- 
imprisonment in the Tower is issued on June 
8, 1618; she is examined, upon the question of 
Arabella Stuart’s having Rad a child. about 
a fortnight later, refusing to answer on the 
plea of an oath; in October, brought to the 
Council Chamber at Whitehall, she refuses to 
take the oath of allegiance, notwithstanding 
“My Lordes ... did remonstrate unto her | 
how. . . many of her owne religion had taken | 
the same amongst whom some _ had | 
writt in the justificacion thereof and had | 
avowed the same to the Pope himself.” The 
last Act in this volume concerning her shows 
us a servant of hers Swifte by name, abstract- | 
ing Shrewsbury papers from Sheffield Castle | 
and giving them in charge to his sister, whose ! 





| ernance and rule of the city 


| documents of family and 


| of the index are the work of 


' the envelope the 


husband’s house at Gunthwaite George Lasselly 
and Francis Cooke are ordered to search, 


Calendar of the Fine Rolls. Vol, XI Richard 
IL 1391-1399. (H.M. Stationery Office £1 10, 
net). 

= Fine Rolls of the last eight years of 

Richard II continue to illustrate the 
administration of the country in view of the 

French wars. Subjects on which detail 

be looked for are the dealings with alien 

priories; the collection of subsidies; search of 

vessels, and the ‘dues by them payable; and 
disposal of lands and marriages. A few minor 
points of interest may perhaps be mentioned, 

In the summer of 1398 a man in a boat called 

“le Shoute” in the Thames, was killed 

the fall of a mast, to which fatality the move 

ment of the boat contributed; wherefore boat 
and mast, it was contended, ought to belong 
to the King as deodands. Among serjeantieg 
are that of rendering to the King a spindle 


| of linen thread for his crossbow, and that of 


finding an iron pin to fix a “‘ warrok” upon 
a “clothsak ’* in the Welsh wars. There are 
some instances of nuns being exempted from 
payments of dues, on the score of their great 
poverty which might well have been—and 
perhaps are—gathered up in the index: we 
could not find the entry. London items are the 
appointment of the Florentine Nanfre Molak 
to the ‘‘ Office of the King’s change” at 
Tower mint, and the appointment of new 
sheriffs in the room of three in whose “ gow 
r ” notable and 
evident defaults ” have been “ notoriously and 
openly ”’ found by the King. Richard Whityng. 
ton mayor aind escheator of London sundry 
times makes his appearance. One or two ex 
amples of documents giving details of farm 
plenishing, and, again, one or two lengthy 
topographical im 
portance will also reward the searcher, 
The preparation of the text and compilation 
Mr. M, C. B. 

Dawes F.S.A. one of the Assistant Keepers of 
the Records. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

AppRoveD ‘ Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor. 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
number of the page of 
“N. & Q. to which the letter refers, 

WuHen answering a query, or referring to af 


| article to which has already appeared, corre® 


pondents are requested to give within pare 


| theses—immediately after the exact heading= 


the numbers of the series, volume, and pag 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 
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